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the enemy of intellectual* freedom, and some historians even
included Christianity itself in this charge.1 Modern research,
however, has proved that neither was the old Church so reaction-
ary nor the new Churches so progressive as formerly assumed.2
The truth was that on both sides there were forces working for
intellectual liberty and toleration, and forces of obscurantism.
Modern freedom owes more to Gregory VII, Francis of Assisi
and Thomas Aquinas than to Luther, and if Catholicism has
brought forth a Torquemada, and many others of his kind, it
has also produced a Dante, Nicholas of Cusa, Erasmus, More,
Fenelon and Lamennais. Some scholastics already harboured
the idea that the diversity of religions was part of God's plan for
the education of mankind.3 Every religion, therefore, might,
contain some truth, different religions might supplement each
other, and their very multitude might foster a beneficial rivalry.
Christian Humanism encouraged toleration, but the struggles of
the time of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation aroused
new intolerance and fanaticism. It was Protestant Free Churches
which first claimed freedom of conscience, especially in Holland,
England and America.4
11. MODERN NATIONALISM AND RELIGION
Modern nationalism finds itself in a difficult position as regards
religion. On the one hand it is hostile to the loyalty of. its
followers being divided between the nation and God. It tends
to idolize the nation itself and to make nationalism a religion.
Furthermore, the aims of aggressive nationalism are incompatible
with Christianity, and racialism, moreover, takes exception to the
Jewish origin of Jesus. Yet nationalists often do not dare to show
their hostility too openly as this might hurt the feelings of many
followers. Moreover, the traditionalist element in every national
ideology demands recognition of the national r61e of religion in
the past. A typical instance is the attitude of the Nazis, who
waver between open contempt of religion and lip-service to it,
between praise of Luther for his revolt against Rome, and opinions
1 Cf., for example, the statement of Professor J. B. Bury, History of Freedom of
Thought, 1913, p. 67 : " In the period then in which Christianity exercised its greatest
influence reason was enchained in the prison which Christianity had built around the.
human mind.'*
2 The historical judgement must be balanced between the exaggerated views put
forward both by Protestant and Catholic writers.   Cf. A. S. Turberville, Mediaeval
Heresy and the Inquisition, 1920.
8 Cf. Alois Dempf, Sacrum Imperim> 1929, pp. 202, 241.
4 On the development of toleration compare the articles on toleration in the
encyclopaedias Die Religion in Geschichte und Gcgenwart> 1913, vol. v, p. .1271, and
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1921, vol. xii, p. 360.